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THE LAZY BIRD. 


Jane learned to read. And she had a book in 
which was this story. There was once a little 
bird, and she was very lazy. She said I will not 
take the trouble to carry my sticks and straw for 
my nest up in a tree, I will make my nest down in 
this rye-field, it will do just as well, nobody can 
see my eggs here. So she made it and sat down 
on her eggs. One of her friends flew along one 
day and said to her, you had better get up, my 
dear, for the reaper is coming along and he will 
.cut your head off with his sharp scythe. I shall 
not take the trouble to move, said the lazy bird, 
it will do just as well if I pop my head down when 
I hear him coming. So there the silly thing sat 
till the reaper came, and not seeing her among the 
rye, mowed away, and cut her head off before he 
knew she was there. 


{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.} 
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Written for the Youth*s Companion. 
HOW TO PAY FOR CHEATING. 
BY FRANCES, 


Now, I am going to tell you a story, about 
Theresa White, who defrauded a poor Irish girl. 
She lives iu Troy. Do all the little people who 
read the Youth’s Companion know where Troy is? 
Do you recollect where the Hudson river is? If 
not, you must get your maps, and find them. In 
the Hudson river, a short distance from Troy, 
there is a small, green island. It is very pleas- 
ant there, and just about far enough from Troy for 
a pleasant walk. There is a bridge, between 
Troy and the island, which was made for the rail- 
road; on one side of the rail-way, was a road 
for horse carriages, on the other a neat side-walk. 

Theresa White, and her cousin Amelia, one af- 
ternoon went to visit a friend on the island. It 
was a beautiful day in August. They took their 
travelling baskets, intending to fill them with early 
fruit, curious stones which they called minerals, 
wild flowers end everything pretty. The sun set, 
and the cousins started for home. They had 
gathered their hands full of flowers and shrubs,— 
their baskets were laden with the treasures they 
had expeeted te collect on the island. When they 
had reached the bridge they felt very tired, having 
rambled all the afternoon, and their baskets were 
very heavy. An Irish girl was leaning against 
the bridge, and said Theresa to Amelia, ‘‘let us 
hire this girl to carry our baskets home for us; 
and she asked the girl what she would take to 
carry them to St. She said ‘‘a shilling,” 
which is in N. Y. only 12 1-2 cts. So they gave 
her their baskets, and went before to lead the way. 

When they got home, the Irish girl set down 
the baskets in the entry, and T. and A. opened 
their purses for the money. Amelia paid her six- 
pence, which was what she asked. Theresa had 
not got a sixpence, but she had six cents, which 
was certainly near enough, only wanting quarter 
ofacent, She said to the girl, ‘‘I have not got 





5 | anything. 





sixpence, I have five cents if that will do.” ‘‘You 
agreed to give me sixpence,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ I 
did not, indeed,” said T. exceedingly offended, 
that an Irish girl should have spirit enough to de- 
mand her rights. ‘‘I did not agree to give you 
I only asked you how much you want- 
ed, I did not promise you a single penny.” The 


-| poorgirl looked disappointed. ‘Theresacontinued, |) ~ 


sternly; ‘‘I have not got a sixpence, but there 
are five pence, which you may take or nothing.” 

‘* [ will lend you sixpence,” said Amelia. 

‘*T do not want it,” replied F. ‘‘ five cents are 
enough.” Amelia looked sorrowful, and strange- 
ly at her cousin; and she felt as much shame, as 
surprise, that she should be guilty of so much 
meanness aud deception. She had never seen 
anything of the kind in her before; and it was, 
indeed, the first time. 

The cousins went into the house, and the poor 
Irish girl, with a downcast look, went away. For 
a short time it was entirely forgotten by both, in 
distributing the fruit, and showing their flowers. 
Bye and bye, when the collection had all been 
seen, the cousins each retired to their chambers. 
Amelia offered her evening prayer, as usual, ex- 
cept that she prayed more fervently for her cousin. 
Theresa had no sooner entered her chamber, 
alone, than she felt how much sin she had commit- 
ted, for one cent. 

‘* What hast thou done?” was continually re- 
peated, by the silent monitor within her bosom. 
She dared not sleep,—she dared not pray,—she 
dared not go to her mother,—and she wept in full 
bitterness of soul. Amelia heard, and went to her. 
She knelt with her cousin, and for her forgiveness 
she pleaded long, with the Majesty of Heaven. 
When she had concluded, she said to her, ‘‘ if 
you are sorry, Theresa, we will go inthe morning, 
and try to find the girl, and you may pay her, and 
ask her forgiveness.” ‘‘ But God will not for- 
give me,” said T. penitently. ‘‘ I think if you are 
sorry, cousin, and trust in God, he will forgive 
you,” answered A. Theresa lifted her heart to 
God, with many good resolutions. The next 
morning they went to the bridge, and often did 
they go, but never could see the Irish girl. T. 
then resolved firmly never to cheat again; and 
though she thought God was willing to forgive 
her in his mercy and kindness, she was always 
unhappy when she thought how much the poor 
Irish girl seemed to need that cent, and what 
a look of sadness she gave her, when she went 
away. ’ ; 

Not wany weeks after, T. was in the kitchen 
with her mother, and a beggar came tothe door 
and asked for “‘ cold victuals.” T. followed her 
mother to the door, and instantly recognized the 
Irish girl. She begged her mother to let her 
come in, and fill her basket. While Mrs. White 
was getting something, T. ran to her chamber, and 
took from her drawer a dollar, which ber father 
had given her to spend as she pleased, and hasten- 
ed to give it to the cheated one. It was all she 
had, or she would have given her as much more. 

She soon after ascertained where the Irish girl 
lived,—that her father had been killed with many 
others digging away ‘‘ the hills ’—that her moth- 
er was poor, very feeble, &c. Theresa was glad 
she could help them, and was very kind. Often 
did she visit them, and ca ry her traveiling bas- 
ket, full of nice things, for the poor family, when 
she was far more fatigued, than the day she went 
to the island with cousin Amelia. 








~ Maxim.—It is better my friends should say, ‘* how si- 
lent he is,’ than ** how much he talks.”” More people err 
in speaking too much, than in speaking too little. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE ENCHANTED GROUND. 


**T have been spending an hour, mamma, in 
Bunyan’s enchanted ground,” ‘said Catherine 
Elliot, ‘‘ and I cannot make out what he means 
by it.” - 
ye Very probably not, my love. But there are 
many older Christians, who would rejoice if they 
could call it, ‘ Bunyan’s enchanted ground,’ as you 
do. They have become acquainted with it as part 
of their own pilgrimage; and by painful experience 
discovered his meaning.” 

‘* What does he mean, mamma?” 

** Why, I suppose he alludes to a time, when a 
profession, I mean a sincere profession, of religion, 
has long been made—so long, that habit has inter- 
woven it with all our pursuits; when our views are 
so confirmed, that we never call them in question; 
and our character so established, that no one has 
any doubt respecting it. Under these circumstan- 
yes, how often does the heart become cold and 
dead; amidst Christian employments, and every 
outward indication of godliness. How difficult is 
it, to maintain constant watchfulness; to be fer- 
vent in secret prayer; to feel, that even now we 
have reached no resting-place, where we might 
sleep or relax; that we must still prosecute our 
onward march, and maintain the conflict against 
our spiritual foes, Mistaken friends flatter us; 
and our deceitful hearts would fain believe we are 
become what they imagine us. We sit down like 
self-satisfied eonquerors, while we ought to be 
striving for the mastery. Nothing but the same 
grace which influenced the heart of St. Paul, can 
enable us to say, ‘not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect, but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that, for which also 
I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. ‘I press to- 
ward the mark, for the prize of the high calling 
that is in Christ Jesus.’ ”’ ; 

‘* But I think, mamma,” observed Catherine, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ younger Christians know some- 
what of the same temptation. I am now twenty- 
two; and it is just seven years since I was per- 
mitted to join myself to the Lord and his people. 
It is indeed a little while; and yet I have frequent 
cause to say,—‘* O that it were with me as in 
months past!”—‘‘T feel,’ she added, as a faint 
blush passed over her countenance, ‘‘I feel at all 
times unwilling to speak of myself, but I need some 
help which I do not possess; and to which you, 
dear mamma, perhaps could point me. How is it, 
that I have so soon lost the life and power of god- 
liness, and by what means can I recover it?” 

‘**I rejoice, dear Catherine, that you are dis- 
posed to make a friend of your mother, and to open 
your heart tome. May God direct me to benefit 
and comfort you. How often might a drooping 
heart be animated, if there were less backward- 
ness to Christian communion.” 

‘* And yet, mamma, when I went to Wingrove, 
where the people are like one Christian family, 
the intercourse all love, and the conversation pro- 
fitable; where I thought, now my soul must be re- 
freshed, and J shall go in the strength of this meat 
many days;—even there, though I felt at times 
revived, the effect was not abiding. I seemed 
dry, like Gideon’s fleece, in the midst of heavenly 
showers,” 

,‘* And for that very reason, love—you thought 
you must be benefited. You looked to outward 
circumstances, rather than to him, who alone can 
bless them. Perhaps too, in the midst of these 
many privileges, you had too little time for holy 
retirement?” 
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‘That thought struck my own mind. And I 
expected when I came home, before you returned 
with the rest of the family from Brighton, that | 
should come forth with renewed vigor, from that 
calm seclusion. But my heart, instead of flour- 
ishing like a watered garden, felt flat and dispir- 
ited; and in my seasons of prayer, dull, and cold, 
and wandering.” 

‘‘The same error, my child, again marred 
your profit. You forgot, that outward condition 
is nothing to us, but what our Heavenly Father 
makes it. 

While place we seek, or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none! 

But all alike-engaging prove, 

To souls impress’d with sacred love. 

The Psalmist says, ‘‘ my soul, wait thou only 
upon God; for my expectation is from him.” 
And when you can fully adopt his language, your 
expectation shall not be disappointed. 

‘* But that life of inward communion and fer- 
vent prayer, is the very thing that I cannot main- 
tain. Duties, mercies, or trials as they rise, or 
the profitable observations of others, will often ex- 
cite me to right feelings and ejaculatory prayer; 
and yet, at the very next season of stated devotion, 
my mind perhaps, is as desultory and uninterested 
as ever,” 

‘* These things, dear Catherine, are painful and 
humbling, but not peculiar. You are descending 
into the valley of humiliation. For this is the 
very purpose of your divine Instructor, to humble, 
to prove you, and to show you what is in your 
heart. So will you doubly prize his pardoning 
mercy and renewing grace. The Holy Spirit 
could, at the moment of conversion, deliver us at 
once and for ever, from all our sinful infirmities; 
but he rather chooses to cast them out by little 
and little, lest spiritual pride and carnal security 
should increase upon us.” 

** Yes, I know, that I used, proudly to wonder 
at the inconsistences of Christians, and to think,— 
Surely those truths can have little place in their 
hearts, which do not more powerfully influence 
their tempers and conduct. But now I wonder far 
more at myself; and tremble, while I feel my heart 
so unaffected, while head, and hands, and feet, 
seem all employed for God.” 

‘* Something then, Catherine, you have learn- 
ed, if in lowliness of mind, you esteem others bet- 
ter than yourself. Tenderness towards our fellow 
creatures, with a deep sense of our own guilt and 
weakness, forms an important feature of true reli- 
gion. For being thus humbled and softened, gen- 
tle forbearance will mark all our behaviour; and 
we shall obtain by degrees, that meek and quiet 
spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great 
price.” 

** Yet here again, mamma, I cannot understand 
myself. When my own mind is most unholy, I 
have least patience with others, and am ever ready 
to manifest irritability and fretfulness.” 

** Assuredly, dear, this must be the case. No 
good effect results, while you are at a distance 
from the fountain of grace. It is when you are 
mercifully restored, that the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness will follow, will even be made to 
shoot, from the unsightly stems of past infirmity.” 

‘* But how am I to be thus restored?” 

** Not by trusting your own strength, for that 
is perfect weakness; not by looking to*human 
help, which cannot reach the soul; nor by sinking 
in despondency, as if there were nosuccour. But 
you must remember, that help is laid upon One 

who is mighty; you must go to the strong for 
strength; and yield yourself as helpless clay, into 
the hands of the potter. ‘ Looking unto Jesus’ is 
the grand direction; so will you be enabled to 
run patiently and successfully, the race set before 
you. Seek contentment with providential appoint- 
ments, and freedom from earthly desires. Watch 
against sin, especially your besetting sin. Pra 
that he who searches your heart, would fill it with 
simplicity and godly sincerity; that he would im- 


firmly rooted, as to shed its universal influence, 
people.” 


retirement or Christian communion?” 


change. 


under all circumstances. Self is so prone to rise, 


moments, that our first prayer should be, ‘ Renew, 
O Lord, a right spirit within me.’ 


presence and favor.” 
‘** Thank you, dear mamma. 
quickened and spiritualized.” 
** Doubt it not, my child. 


changing love. 


him to be indeed, ‘ The faithful God.’ ”’ 


and earthly feelings to mingle with our holiest } ped it for fright. 


O that I may be} over,” said he, ‘‘ what 1 know.” 


was hong over with ‘pine 7 boughs, and several 


whether you stand alone, before your God, or | suits of clothes were hung up all around it. 
share the added privilege of communion with his 


They had always supposed that the hermit was 
poor, and did not care at allfor money. But they 


‘* Which, mamma, do you think most profitable, | found more money in a hole, in the rock, in the 


cave than some of them ever saw together before. 


‘* Both, my love, are profitable, when the heart | He had kept all he had received for the fruits he 
is right; but when self and earth have obtained | had sold, and had thus collected enough to buy a 
the ascendancy, neither can do us good. We/j|large farm. Some proposed to carry away all the 
feel deadness, and seek the cause in outward cir-|money. They said he had publicly promised to 
cumstances; we faintly wish ourselves better, and | be poor, for he always pretended to care nothing 
fancy such and such advantages would produce a | abont riches. 

But the apostle sets before us the real 
truth, when he says, ‘To be carnally minded is| any thing from the cave. 
death; to be spiritually minded is life and peace.’ |talking about it, in came the hermit. 
We shall find it so, at all times, in all places, and | hoe in his hand, with which he had been at work, 


But the old men forbade their carrying away 
And while they were 
He had a 


and when he saw so many people there, he drop- 
He was afraid they had come to 


do mischiet. After they began to speak respect- 


That prayer | fully, and kindly to him, he was less afraid, and at ° 
granted, we shall bless, and be blessed in social |last answered all their questions. 
intercourse; while in solitude, we shall find it|him why he lived there alone. 
good to draw near unto the Lord, rejoicing in his}der to have more time to reflect.” 


They asked 
He said, ‘‘ In or- 
‘** What do 
‘* Thinking 
‘* What do you 
‘* Because I am happier 


you mean by reflecting?” said one. 


think so much for?” 


Is it not said of our | when thinking in this way, than I could be doing 
gracious Saviour, ‘he keepeth the feet of his| any thing else, and then there is less danger of 
saints?’ hath he not promised, to make his feeble | doing wrong here than there would Le in the city. 
children more than conquerors, through his un- 


I have nothing here to make me cheat or tell lies, 


Plead his promise then, with|while I have nothing to do with other men.” 
humble, childlike confidence; and you shall prove | ‘‘ But,” said an old man, ‘‘ you have money, it 


seems, for we have seen your treasure there in 


Youthful readers! are any of you laboring un-|the rock,” pointing to the place where they found 


der similar discouragement to that felt by Cathe-|the money. They all supposed that he would be 


rine? 


may be—yet shall you find, by happy experience 


that ‘‘they who wait upon the Lord, shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings as | acquainted with three other hermits who were all 


eagles; shall run, and not be weary; shall walk 
and not faint.” Ss. S. S. 


— 





May you be enabled to pour from your|ashamed to find that they had seen his money. 
heart the prayer of faith—weak faith perhaps it | But hedidnot seem tobeatall ashamed. He seem- 


,|ed rather tobegladofit. And he told them at once, 
that he had more in another place, and that he was 


, | getting money like himself. ‘I am sorry,” said 
he, ‘‘ that you have found out my place, for now I 
shall have to travel to some large town, and put 


THE MEN WHO SPENT THEIR TIME IN THINK-| ™y money into a bank, lest it should be stolen.” 


ING OVER WHAT THEY KNEW. 


He told them that he and the other hermits meant 


A hermit is a man who lives alone, and never |t? have a large house built in some out-of-the-way 
visits large towns and cities, only when he wishes| Place, where all the hermits might live in separ- 


to get something to eat. 
alone. 


Such men love to be| ate rooms, and be always alone, except when 
They suppose that they can become bet- they were eating their meals. 
ter, if they are away from all temptation to do thought would be a good one for all of them, and 


Such a plan, he 


wrong. Some of them read their Bibles all the he knew of more than a dozen who would like to 


time. Some of them pray from morning to night 
or pretend to pray, for they are not all good men 
though some of them are. 


They often spend their| Went home. § : 
time in taking care of gardens, and raising fruit. said he was going to get rich and buy a great farm, 
They sometimes raise very excellent fruit, and | fine house, and have men and boysto wait upon 
vegetables, and sell them to rich people, who pay|him. One young man suspected that the hermit 
a large price, and the hermits then become quite | ¥@5 @ robber, and proposed to have him tried by 


come, and live init. -The people could not help 
talking about the hermit for a long time, after they 
Some supposed him crazy. Some 


rich. One of them had his house in a large cave, | the court for it, so that he might be hung. But 


It was hid in thick woods. 


another. 


the people cried out at once, ‘‘ there is no proof 


For a number of years, no one knew where he that he is a robber, and the judges would not con- 
lived, and he pretended that he lived under the demn him.” ! 
trees, sometimes in one place, and sometimes in alone ; for if he was a fool they could not help it; 

But some boys, who went out to catch | 29d if he wished to think, or reflect, as he called 


They concluded at last to let him 


partridges, found out where he staid, and told all|'‘t, it did them noharm. I never heard whether he 


the people in the village. 


they came near the cave. 
there, at work. If he had known that they wer 
coming, he would have been at home, and I d 
not think he would have let them in. 


and looked through the cavern. It was as larg 


or open places in the rock. Some of these wer 
filled with his clothing, and things to eat. 


A table stood in one large room, and o 


it was a pitcher of milk, and a loaf of very coarse | most gone. 





lant religion there, as a solemn thing between 
pimself and your soul, an inward principle, so 


It was made of stones, and had a large slate for 
door. 


But as they did not see him there, they went in, | know what they mean. 


In one, 
was a quantity of nuts, which he had picked up, 
and in another, was a large chest of books and 
Y | papers. 


The next day, all those | built the great house for hermits, or not. 
who had heard of it went to see the place. ‘The ey 
trees were very large, and thick, and the shade | YOU would know what it is to reflect. 
made it seem almost as dark as evening, when member Is to recollect what you know. To re- 
His garden was on a flect is to think over and over and over what you 
little hill beyond the wood, and he was then out | Temember. 


But I thought, if you should read about him, 
To re 


These are two of the ways in which 
e| mind thinks, after it has learned how to see, and 
o| hear, and smell, and feel, and taste. When you 

see the words, remember, and reflect, you will then 
And after reading anoth- 
e|er story, I hope you will understand what it is to 


as a meeting-house, and was full of small rooms, |"€%907.—Storves to Teach Me to Think. 
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MORALITY. 











THE SUN IS SETTING. 
n| Brother, the sun. is setting, and the day is al- 
See how the bright beams shoot up- 


bread. There was an oven ina place by itself. | wards behind the hill at the back of the cottage. 


a| It seems a very short time since the sun rose, 
His bed was in a very neat room, which and the lark was singing up high inthe air! I 
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was sweeping the bricks at grandmother’s door, 
when old Roger Edwards went by, with a halter 
in his hand, to fetch his gray horse from the pad- 
dock. ‘‘ That’s right, my little maid,” said he, 
** the first peep of the sun is good for the eye-sight. 
It is rising now over the clay field, but it will soon 
be setting behind Redstone Ridge. A good 
morning’s work makes theafternoon easy. Sweep 
away, my little maid; for the busy bee gets the 
most honey, and the diligent hand gets the most 
money.” ; 

The sun is setting, and the year is rolling away. 
Spring and summer are gone, and now it is au- 
_tumn; look, here is another leaf falling from the 
tree! Grandmother, the other day, when she 
hobbled along the lane under the wood, leaning 
on her stick with one hand, and on my shoulder 
with the other, stopped a moment to speak a word 
or two about the dry fallenleaves. ‘‘ See, Mary,” 
said she, ‘‘how the ground is strown over with 
them;” and so it was; for, as we went along, my 
grandmother’s stick turned many of them over; 
and, beside that, they rustled under our feet. 
‘© See, Mary,” said she, ‘‘ how thickly they are 
scattered; the other day they were fresh and 
green, but what are they now? Pick one up in 
your hand, and ponder it a moment. It seems 
but the other day when I was as young and as 
active as you are; | was a green leaf then, and 
now I am indeed only a withered one. God’s 
word is true, that ‘ we all do fade as a leaf.’ Isa. 
Ixiv. 6. Therefore, while you have youth, fear, 
and love, and serve, and glorify the Lord.” 

The sun is setting, and our Sabbath days are 
setting too; it was only a month ago, that I heard 
our minister preach very well from the words, 
‘* Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 
He told us that our Sabbath days might be very 
few; for that the sun was setting fast upon us all, 
and some of us might not meet again to worship 
God in that holy place. Fanny Raikes sat close 
to me at the time, and she whispered sadly to 
Sally Bowers. Fanny now lies in the church- 
yard, and we may soon lie there too. 

The sun is setting, our lives are setting, and 
our friends are setting also. The time is coming, 
when this tree, under which we now sit, with the 
big branch stretching over our heads, and the 
cottage yonder, and hill beyond it, will passaway. 
Even the sun will set for the last time, and rise no 
more for ever; where shall we be then? O, 
Frank, let us honor our parents, obey our teach- 
ers, value our Sabbath days, read our Bibles, and 
love the Saviour more than we have ever done. 
Then, through the grace of Him who died for us, 
when the sun has set, and everything else around 
us, the Lord God will shine upon us in heaven and 
his glory will endure for ever. 

JAMES SMITH. 
Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 


‘*Can you tell me,” said James Smith to his 
mother one day, ‘‘ why I am always wishing to 
do things that are wrong? [I don’t think I am 
really any worse than sister Lucy, only I seem to 
want to be so, and keep thinking about it almost 
all the time. The other day when you bought 
those beautiful oranges to give to poor old Mrs. 
Wood, who was sick with a fever, every time I 
went into your chamber and saw them on the ta- 
ble, I felt as if I could hardly keep my hands 
from them.” 

‘* Did you try,” said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘ to keep from 
thinking of them?” 

‘** Yes, mother, very hard.” 

‘** Are you sure of that? Don’t you know you 
tried to learn to cipher, and said you were sure 
you should never know anything about it? And 
now your master says you have more knowledge 
of arithmetic than any boy in school of your age.” 

‘*But that is very different,” said James. 
‘* You know thought is as free as air, and if I try 
ever so hard to think of something: else, my 
thoughts will go back to that naughty thing.” 

** Don’t you remember your last Sabbath les- 
son, part of it was in these words, ‘ Many shall 


did your teacher say was the meaning of that 
verse?” 

‘‘He said that many would try to enter the 
kingdom of heaven (that is to be good) but would 
not be able, because they would not try hard 
enough. He also said that if they would try as 
hard as they did to be rich, and learned, and 
healthy, they would succeed.” 

‘* Well, James, don’t you think if you try as 
earnestly to be good, as you did to learn to ci- 

her that you would be so?” 

**T don’t know, mother, exactly how to go to 
work. J told you I did try, you know.” 

‘*T will give you some directions, then, which I 
hope you will remember. When you find wicked 
thoughts coming, think of God, look up to Him, 
and say, ‘lead me not into temptation; but deliv- 
er me from evil.” Besides, my dear, you must 
try to have your mind engaged on something bet- 
ter, till the wicked thoughts have left you.” 

‘*] will try, mother, for these thoughts make me 
so unhappy that I sometimes wish there was noth- 
ing pretty or good tasted in the world.” ‘Is 
there nothing which you have wicked thoughts 
about but pretty and good tasted things.” ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, indeed! I wish to stay at home from school, 
I wish to make Lucy play and laugh in meeting, 
when I should be listening to the sermon and try- 
ing to understand it.”’ 

**T should like to talk more with you now, 
James, but the school-bell rings, and it would be 
wrong for you to be late there.” 

James minded his mother and set off directly. 
When he had gone a few steps on the way he saw 
a little bag on the ground. He took it up, and 
found several pieces of silver and some new cents. 
His first thought was how many playthings this 
would buy, but the next was, what his mother had 
been saying. He looked up to the beautiful blue 
sky and bright clouds, and said, ‘‘Our Father 
who art in heaven, lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” After he had thought 
a few minutes of this prayer, he resolved to find 
the owner as soon as possible, he put the money 
in his pocket and felt quite happy, because he re- 
membered that the Bible says, ‘‘ask and you 
shall receive.” He then ran to some little boys 
who were playing with small boats in the pond, 
and began to play with them, and quite forgot the 
money; till a boy came up to him, crying and 
saying, ‘‘O dear! what shall I do, I have lost all 
my money, and my poor mother will have nothing 
good to eat this week; for her hand is so lame she 
can do no work. It was all that I had earned for 
two weeks.” 

As the boy said these words, James’s eyes 
sparkled with delight; he took from his pocket the 
bag and gave it into the hand of Sam Brown. 

** Where did you get it? O, now, my poor dear 
mother will have something to eat, and we shall 
spend a happy Sunday. I was just thinking that 
I should not want to hear my teacher talk, or love 
to go to meeting, or anything else that was pleas- 
ant, if 1 knew my mother was at home suffering 
from hunger.” 

‘* But that would not have been right,” said 
James, ‘‘ for my mother says we should always go 
to meeting, when we are in any great affliction, 
for that is the time we want most to hear the glad 
tidings of the gospel; and if we try to understand 
what we hear, we shall always be better able to 
endure trouble, and she says, we should never 
stay at home from meeting unless we are sick, or 
our friends think we shall be made so. This does 
not happen but once in a great while. I never 
staid at home from meeting but twice since I was 
able to go.” 

As James said this, Sam looked very sober, and 
said, ‘‘I should be glad to go constantly, but I 
have been sick a great deal, and when I am well 
mother cannot get things for me to wear. When 
I had that bad fever last winter it took almost all 
she could earn to buy medicine and pay the doc- 
tor; and then she had to give up work and do 





nothing but take care of me, which made us quite 


seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” What 


poor for along time. You know I have a little 
brother and sister who are too young to work, and 
it takes a great deal to feed and clothe them.” 

‘* Yes, they are sweet little children,” said 
James, ‘‘I have seen them playing around the 
door, and they always look so bright and clean 
that I often stop tokissthem. I have heard it was 
as easy to be clean, as dirty, and I believe so, for 
your mother has not so much time as many of her 
neighbors.” 

** You don’t know,” said Sam, ‘‘ how early she 
rises, and how fast she works. She does not run 
about making visits, like many people who waste 
their time in that way, and have none left to wash 
and dress their children.” 

It was now time to goto school. James was 
very diligent, and on his way home thought he 
had not been so happy for a long time. When 
within sight of the house, he saw his father and 
mother standing at the door. 

‘* Well, my boy,” asked Mr. Smith, ‘‘ what 
good thing have you done this morning?” James 
then related all that had happened, and added, 
‘**T thank you, mother, for what you said to day. 
I should think there was great danger that any 
one who is always wanting to be wicked, would 
one day become really so. I am sure if I had 
kept on wishing for the money which did not be- 
long tome I might at last have taken and kept it.” 
** You must not be too sure,” said Mrs. Smith, 
‘* but remember what our minister said last Sun- 
day about Peter.” 

‘*I do remember that he said if Peter had not . 
felt so much confidence in himself, but prayed to 
God oftener to give him strength, he probably 
would not have sinned.” 

‘** Yes,” added his sister Lucy, ‘‘ and I remem- 
ber he said we were all in our hearts something 
like Peter, and if any persons said they were not, 
he should think their being sure about it, was the 
greatest proof they were.” 

After this conversation, James was not troubled 
any more with wicked thoughts, for he tried very. 
hard to keep from them, and prayed God to lead 
him not into temptation. , 

Little Lucy, too, remembered the conversation. 
through life, and was better for the manner in 
which her brother had spent that day. She grew 
up to be a very sensible and good woman, beloved. 
by all who knew her. And both James and she 


were great comforts to their father and mother. 
[The Sunday School Teacher. 








RELIGION. 








THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE, 


The conversion of a soul to God is always an 
event replete with wonder; but when we can trace 
the work of the Spirit, and see how the most tri- 
fling remarks or occurrences are often made sub- 
servient in bringing about this momentous event, 
our astonishment and admiration may well know 
no bounds. 

A very remarkable instance of this kind which 
took place some years ago in Aberdeen, lias been 
related to us by a clergyman of that town, who 
knew the individual who was the subject of it. 
This person was a female of rank—a native of 
one of the islands in the Indian seas, who having 
been married to a merchant of Aberdeen who had 
visited her country, had returned with him to 
Scotland. There she continued to live for some 
years without religion of any kind; it is probable 
that formerly she had been a Buddhist, but she 
showed no appearance of devotion. Her time was 
spent upon her children, and her jewels, of both 
of which she seemed very fond. In playing with 
the one, and adorning the other, her days were 
passed. Whilst thus engaged, she one day heard 
a loud rumbling noise in Union street, where she 
resided, and upon looking out of the window to 
see what it was, beheld merely some carts filled 
with blocks of granite passing through the street. 
Disappointed, she turned to an old Scotch nurse 








then in the room, and remarked what a poor coun- 
try Scotland was, the hills of which produced 
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nothing but great blocks of ugly stone. In her 
country she intimated that from their hills they 
obtained gold, jewels, and precious stones. The 
old nurse could not for a moment allow her own 
country to be inferior to that of her mistress, and 
she replied that they had a treasure in Scotland 
which her mistress’ country did not possess; we 
have, said she, the most precious of all treasures 
here, we have ‘the pearl of great price.” The 
heathen lady’s ear was instantly caught by this 
expression. At once she declared she must have 
that treasure, and was confident that her kind 
husband would not fail to buy it for her; let it 
cost indeed what it might, she would even part 
with all her other jewels, of which she was pas- 
sionately ford, to obtain it. The old Scotch ser- 
vant then intimated to her that it was not to be 
bought, but to be had freely, ‘‘ without money 
and without price.” She gave her also to under- 
stand that the jewel of which she spoke was not 
intended as an ornament for the neck or ears, but 
as a blessing for the heart. The poor heathen 
then said, that was just what she wanted, for she 
was often very unhappy when she thought of all 
her relations whom she should never see again, 
and of her much-loved, though distant land; she 
said she often had an aching heart in spite of her 
children, and her comforts, and her jewels. Her 
poor instructress then explained to her that this 
treasure was hid in the field of Holy Scripture, 
and that it was to be found by diligently seeking 
for it. Upon hearing this, her mistress seemed 
resolved upon obtaining it; she immediately began 
to learn to read, although before this she had re- 
fused to be instructed. She applied herself ear- 
nestly to the task; at length she became able to 
read the Bible, and searched it diligently until she 
found what she so greatly desired. In one word, 
she became a Christian, was a regular communi- 
cant at one of the churches in Aberdeen, and at 
length died a peaceful death, trusting in the merits 
of her Saviour. 

There may be many of our readers who, al- 
though they have lived all their years in a Chris- 
tian land, are still as utter strangers to the great- 
est of all its treasures as was this poor heathen; 
surrounded by dear relations and children, pos- 
sessed of many comforts and much earthly good, 
they may have been content to live all their years 
without savingly acquainting themselves with Him 
who is above all price, who is ‘‘ more precious 
than rubies.” The love of the creature may have 
usurped in their hearts the love of God. And 
shall such have gladness of heart? Assuredly 
not. Notwithstanding all their enjoyments, the 
heart will be often sorrowful, and trembling at the 
prospect before it. Dear reader, there is but one 
source of true comfort for us all; asa New Zea- 
lander lately expressed himself,—‘‘ Christ 1s the 
blessing for the heart.” Children, and friends, and 
earthly comforts, are, doubtless, in a certain sense 
blessings; but remember, ‘‘ CurisT Is THE BLESS- 
ING FOR THE HEART.” If you are still a stranger 
to this blessing—to this ‘‘ pearl of great price,” — 
O! set earnestly to work to search for it. And 
having found it, may you go “‘ and sell all that you 
have,” and become possessed of it for ever! 


EDITORIAL. 














KEEPING THE SABBATH—No. 2. 
JOSEPH’S SABBATH. 

«¢ What day is it?” asked Joseph as he opened his 
eyes half way, and saw that the sun was shining into 
his room. ‘Oh I remember—it is Sunday, sol need 
not get up yet.”” So the sleepy boy drew the pillow 
farther down into the bed and composed himself for 
another nap. The family had finished breakfast 
when he went down, and he found his mother pre- 
paring a little sister for Sabbath school. 

‘You do wrong to lie in bed so late, Joseph,” said 
she. 

‘¢ | was so sleepy, that I could not help it,” return- 


His mother pointed to the table which had been 
kept waiting for him. 

‘“‘ There is’nt half enough,” said Joseph. 

** Why there is enough for a dozen,” said Jane. 
‘* Father says you eat twice as much on Sunday as on 
any other day.” 

“ Well I know it. If I don’t eat what shall I do, 
pray?” 

Having finished a breakfast, which though not 
sufficient for a dozen, was by far two much for a boy 
who was to take no exercise all day, Joseph declared 
that he was too sleepy to do any thing, and that he 
was sure he had not slept more than half the night. 


He sat listlessly upon the sofa until the bell rung for 
church. 


‘* | wish my father did not make me go where I don’t 
wish. I’m sure I don’t know what good it will do me 
to go to listen to Mr. 'I’s long sermon. Besides, | 
think I am never well on Sunday.” So said Joseph 
to his younger brother as they walked together to 
church. During the service his father was obliged 
to wake him several times. 

** What a long sermon it was,” said he to his father. 
after they had reached home. ‘I could’nt under- 
stand a word of it.” 

‘* Because you were asleep,” said his mother. 

** Asleep! Why mother I was wide awake all the 
time. I’m sure I was awake!” 

‘* And I am quite sure,” ‘‘said his father, ‘‘ that 
you were asleep, and that you several times were near 
falling from your seat.” Joseph knew that his father 
would not allow him to answer again, so he was 
obliged to be silent. He was glad to hear the dinner 
bell, because as he assured his mother he was nearly 
starved. 

“I think we ought to have better dinners on Sun- 
days than on any other days, but instead of that we 
have worse,” said he, fretfully. 

‘¢ If this dinner is not good enough for you, Joseph,” 
said his father, 1 advise you to wait until you are 
hungry. I do not choose to have a servant kept at 
home to prepare food on the Sabbath.” 

Although Joseph had found fault with almost every 
thing on the table, he did not leave it until long after 
the rest of the family had retired. His mother advis- 
ed him to be careful, as she had heard him say that he 
was not well, in the morning. Joseph assured her 
however that his health was perfectly good. Assoon 
as he had finished dinner he went to his chamber, 
threw himself upon the bed, and was soon in a sound 
sleep. He was awakened by the church belly and a 
moment after heard his father calling: 

‘* Joseph! we are waiting.” 

He descended the stairs slowly. 

‘* T wish I could stay at home this afternoon,father,” 
saidhe. ‘I don’t feel well at all, and am so sleepy 
that I know I cannot keep awake.” 

‘*]T believe you are never well on Sunday,” said his 
father gravely. ‘ But he really does not look well,” 
said his mother, “ perhaps he may as well not go out 
this afternoon.” ‘‘ Very well,*’said his father—* but 
remember Joseph your old excuse won’t do always.” 

When all were gone, and the bell had done ring- 
ing, Joseph locked the door and went to the closet to 
see what he could find. Happily, there was little 
there to tempt him. He was obliged to content him- 
self with‘a bit of dry cake, which dry as it was, he had 
no right to take without leave. After eating it ,Jo- 
seph wandered about the house from room to room, 
restless and weary, yet feeling all the time—that as he 
was home from church, he ought to be extremely 
comfortable and happy, and wondering why it was not 
so. ‘ How tiredI am,”’said hetohimself. “It says 
in the Bible that the Sabbath isa day of rest. Ihave 
not slept well lately, and ought to make up for it now.” 

So Joseph again stretched himself upon his bed, and in 
a few minutes fell asleep, and only woke in time to un- 





fasten the door for his father after he had been ring- 


in for the children. Joseph was eager to look for 
large ones, and having secured several of the finest, 
he retired to a sunny corner where he might enjoy 
them undisturbed. Here he amused himself with 
cutting odd shaped pieces with his fruit knife. One 


ed his brother to admire it. Joba thought it very 
funny, and wished much that he had not eaten his 
apples, because he would like to cut out acat for 
himself. His mother did not choose to give him 
another, so he was obliged to console himself by run 
ning to tell father that, Joseph was playing on Sun- 
day.” The fruit knife and the apple were taken 
away, and assoon as tea was over, Joseph, heartily 
tired of the Sabbath, was glad to get to bed. E. 











VARIETY.. 








A Word in Season, 

Dr. Doddridge was one day walking much de 

pressed, his very heart desolate within him.—* But,” 
says he, ‘‘ passing a cottage door open, I happened at 
the moment to hear a child reading, 4s thy days, sv 
chall thy strength be. The effect on my mind was in- 
describable. It was like life from the dead.” . So 
much is often done by a word unexpectedly and un- 
designedly spoken. 

i 


Lady Huntingdon once spoke to a workman who 
was repairing a garden wall, and pressed him to take 
some res i+ concerning eternity and the state of 
his soul. Some years afterwards she was speaking to 
another on the same subject, and said to him, «* Tho- 
mas, I fear you never pray, nor look to Christ for 
salvation.” ‘* Your Ladyship is mistaken,” answered 
the man. ‘I heard what passed between you and 
James at such a time, and the word you designed 
for him took effecton me.” ‘* How did you hear it?” 
inquired her Ladyship. ‘I heard it,” answered the 
man, ‘‘ on the other side of the garden through a hole 
in the wall, and shall never forget the impression I 
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The Bee and the Wasp. 


‘* What a generous creature man must be! said a 
young bee; “‘ he feeds us, gives us a shelter, and spares 
us even when we do him harm. I myself saw the 
other day, that some of us stung him, when he was 
giving us food, and yet he did not pause in his act of 
generosity. What a noble creature he is!?’ 

** What a selfish one, rather; replied an older 
neighbor. ‘He knows very well that he gets his 
honey back from us with usury; that is the only rea- 
son why he feeds us in winter and forgives our sting- 
ing him.” 

‘* That is all very well,” rejoined a wasp, who hap- 
pened to fly past; ‘ man is but a selfish animal, after 
all. I should like to know if anybody ever heard of 
his feeding us??? : 

‘* If he did, he would show greater folly than [ sup- 


beral to drones and idlers.? 


——e-——- 
A Courageous Youth. 


A youth of Covington, La. who was recently out 
hunting, about five miles up the Tehefueneta, was 
attacked by four wolves. He fired at and crippled 
one, and was compelled to mount a tree and remain 
there for some time, in order to escape the others. 








POETRY. 








THE CALF IN SOLITUDE, 
Poor dear little Calf, are you left all alone? 
No wonder you make all this terrible moan; 
If I was shut up by myself all the day, 
I should fret very much, as you do, I dare say. 
When your legs are grown strong, you’ll soon run 
about, 
And crop the green grass and the daises, no doubt; 
In the meadows you then will be gambolling away, 
As merry and happy as we are at play. 
Now do not continue to make such a cry, 
For Susan will bring you some food bye and bye, 
—_ _ and some hay, and some straw for your 
e 
To rest your poor bones on, as well as your head; 
Which I ’m sure must be aching with keeping that 





ing eight or ten minutes. Some apples were brought 


riot 
So do now lie down, and try to be quiet. 
ymes for Children. 


[Stories and 


of them he thought very tnuch like a cat, and he call- - 


received.”—Countess of Huntingdon’s Life and’ 
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